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AMERICAN STUDENTS and teachers who 
go to France qften experience,€jrious com 
prehension problems when they are confronted 
with the informal, everyday use of the language. 
Thei problem can be illtistrated by the following 

* examples of conversationalspeech. ; 

J(e) (ne) pas c(e) qu*i(ls) font. / Sepaskifo/ 
Et nous, on fait quoi, c(e) soir? * • 
/ enudfekwasswar;/ 
C*est pas c(et)ui'la quH(l) m(e) faint, 
sepasqilakimfo/ 
; f(e) (n)aipas asset d(e) frtc. / aepaasedfrik/ 

• T(u) auraispas cent balles d m(e) priter. / 
tDrepasabalamprcte/^ 

In ihort, the langfuage they hear is very dif 
fcrcrit from the One they learned in the class- 
room. It is colloquial,' everyday, conversational 
French. Even the best students, if they have not 
had any prior exppsurc to it', find themselves 

.3 



baffled by it. Yet, little in thejr training has ever 
prepared them jo undeptand colloquial l^rengh 
or even to be aware of its existence and function 
in the.total socio.»linguistic speptrum. 

G>mprehei^ion of Colloquial French ' 
ve^s^« Standard French 

Cbuntless are the testimonies of such frus* 
trating. experiences, both frotn;^ti?dents and 
from lahguage educators, a,nd they provide a 
strong indication that a probleni does jndeed ex 
ist. Buqfhow seriotis is it? To what extent is listen- 

^ ing comprehension impaired when students are 
confronted with t^e ^colloquial use of French as * 
oppo^d to its formal use? In x>rder to investigate 
this problem,' the writer conducted a* study in 
volving 128 prospective French teachers — i.e., 
French majors » usua^y in their senior year knd 
who wfere attending methods classes— from seven 
major ifniversities. * Criterion measures included 
1) a questionnaire, 2) a listening comprehension 
test; of colloquial French and $) a listening com , 
prehension test of standard formal F^nch. The 
two tests contained the- same nui^bet of items 
and the same semantic or informantipnal content 
in e^ch item. The only ^ifferencA wa^ that in 
Test 1 the m^age was expressed m colloquial 
French and Test 2 used jstandiard or yven rather 

, formal French. 

The content of the test reflected tfle ij?pes of 
significant phonological, syntactic, anaseMitntic 

^ features of colloquial French that^ hive peen 
idenrified" by various researchers. A\ fof^al 
assessment of 'the validity of each item was 
established by consultation with 16 \ native 

S \ // ' 

tThe univcnities involved were .Columbia, PlotidnS^^i 
Purdue. Ohio State. Utal> State, and the UrnvflrLty df 



Massachusetts. 
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speakers^ ivho were asked to indicate how typical 
of everyday, infonnal French they considered 
each utterance Only itenis that obtained a rat 
ing of 4 or above on a 1 to 5 scale were retained, T 
'and theKinean validity for the resulting test was 
^ 4.83. AHoitionally, the test was administered to 

5 of ] 



and amount of time spent rn France, the only 
other significant correlation b^ing with the 
number of courses taken from native speakers 
(x- 0.475)^ {TOerrame cdxreTations witlTscores 



groujp Ot native speakers who all obtained a 
perfect, score, thereby confirming its validity. 

A statement and rejoinder or question and an 
swer multiple choice format was selected. The 
students.werp provided wiih a test copy on which 
the choices were written. To further leisure that 
the difficulty resided in the stem rather than in 
'the choices,. the rejoinders were all written within 
the fran^ais fondameniaL An item analysis of 
the jest yielded'a reliability of 0.909 using the 
Kuder Richardson 20. The reliability for the 
control test ofstandard French was 0.926. The 
two tests were administered a week apart. 

Results show that the scores obtained on the 
collo.quial tesf (x 31.59. «.d. 12.82. median 30. 
/ out o^ a possible total scor^ of 5P) were much 
lower than those obtained oh the test of standard 
formal French (x 62.13,-s.d. 11.28, median 67). 
^The mean difference of 30.54 is significant at 
.001 level. S'he results, therefore, reveal a very 
low, comprehension ^evel of colloquial French 
and a huge discrepancy between students' cpm 
prehension of colloquial French and of formal 
French, , - ' 

* A separate computation of test ^cdres for 
studentis who had spent 3 months or more in a 
French speaking country yielded a'me^n score of 
44.58 on the colloquial test ^ opposed to 26.44 
for those who had not. On the test of formal 
Frei\ch the mean scores were respectively j59.19 
fbr, those who had stayed in France and 60.14 for 
those who had not. The substantial difference on 
the^test of colloquial French as well as the much 
Smaller iiffer^nce on the test, of formal French 
suggests that there is of exposure to collo 

quia! French in regular college language train 
, ihg./and that practically the only way students 
, ever get tlfat exposure is by living in Ffance 
where cplloquial French is naturally used in 
everyday socigif interaction. Residence abroad, 
^therefore, seems to be especially valuable in pro 
vising a unique opportunity fbr exposure to the 
I , V ' i^foinlal language. This i^ further corroborated 
■ by d corre!a*tion of r = 0.608 (significant. at the. . 

B . 6,00J[ level) between scores on the colloquial test 

|i Kk: ^ . ■ ^ ' 



led on tl 
■^0.264; 



only r - 0.264 and r - 0.216 itipectively.) There 
was no significant correlation Jbetween te^ scores 
and number of years of college French. 

In order to find out which aspects of colloquial 
French presented greater comprehension prob 
lems to Ajnerican students, the 80 items of the 
test were subdivided into subtests, each focusing 
on a particular linguistic aspect, and the scores 
on the different sumests were compared. Subtest* 
which focused .only on phonological aspects, 
yielded the highest percentage mean score (x 
51.62). The n^xt highest mean score (x, 49.07) 
was obtajned on Subtest £^ which combined all 
aspects but presented them in the*conteict o/ two 
short conversations. Subtest B, which focused on 
syntactic aspects, yielded a mean score.of 42.70. . 
Subte&t C, containing only lexical and semantic 
aspects, yielded a still lower score (x 32.60). The 
lowest score was obtained on Subtest D, which 
combined all linguistic aspects of colloquial - 
French (x^32*52). A similar comparison of the 
relative difficulty of the subtests of the eontrol 
test (standard French) showed very little dif 
ference from, one subtest to the next, thereby 
confirming that the difficulty differential in the 
colloquial test "resided in the. content oT the 
subtests rather thap in their format. These rc 
sult^sliow that comprehension was most seriously v 
impaired wlien all linguistic aspects of colloquial 
French were combined, as normally happensjn 
spontaneous speech. They also reveal that the 
single .most difficult aspect of colloquial French 
, is its lexicon. 

Another incidental finding wa^ a general lack 
of awareness of the relationship between speech 
styles and -social situations. One of thq conversa 
tions used in the Colloquial test took place be 
tween two bus drivers. That conversation was 
also transpo^d into standard formal French foi; 
the control test. The juxt4f)osition c^f a fbrmal , 
speech style and -the type of characters and situa 
tion involved w as immediately perceived as 
highly comical by the native speakers who heard 

* These native speakers were all college educated and 
^ several were C9llege professors. 
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it, wf&reas most America^ students failed to 
notice this incp^gruity. 

it is evident from these data that American 
students and future teachers have only a very 
minimal und^standin^ of colloquial French and 
awareness of the nafure, -function, and range of 
appropriateness of the various speech regftters. 
It is equally e?ident that their college language 
training fails to prepare them to^ understand 
French as k is spoken by French people in the 
very type of informal, spbntaneous interaction 
which students most want to share, which cul 
t^ura] anthropologists identify as the most genu 
ine ^^pression of a culture and which rnost lin 
guists equate with the *'real," live language of the 
people. 

Resources and Strategies for Improving 
« ' (listening Comprehension of 
^ - Colloquial French 

, What can be done to remedy this situation? 
The solution" will involve several interrelated 
steps: I) placing greater errtphasis on listening 
comprehension: 2) including in the materials 
used for listening comprehension practice a gen- 
erous am^ount of authentic coHoquial French; 5) 
developing students' awareness of the role and 
socio 'Cultural parameters of thb various speech 
styles; 4) helping students to identify and in\er- 
pret the significant features of colloquial French 
^nd their relationship to traditional syntax and 
phonology; a'hd 5) integratFng these adtfvities 
into all leveU ^nd types of French language and 
culture study. - , .* 

The processes and the different stjeps involved 
in listening comprehension-j based on ^he avail* 
abjte psycholinguistic infofmation— ^lave been 
analyzed excellently by.<Wilga Rivers (1975). 
Most ,of her analysis appTi^ to tSe cotp prehen- 
sion of colloquial Freqch as well as of standard 
French. Quinn (1975) a}s6 addressed' the subject 
and cautiously reminid^ us that we know very' 
Httle about the actual nfent a 1 processes of speech 
perception, ejccept tHa; it is an active process of 
decision making which operates at the phono 
logical, lexical, syntactic, and semantic levels. 
Such decisions, however, do ^ot proceed in a 
Imear fashion from sounds to words to sentences, 
but are interrelated, ou]( cxpectatipns, percep 
tions and decisions on any of these levels influ 
encing the decisions we make an the other leveh. 
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It ^ould bex/added that pur decisions are based . 
on our prior knowledge a^d expectatltons con*' 
cerningnot pnly the langtiage itself but: also the 
' socio cultural context, the topic discussed, the 
^persoijalities of the speakers, and the^meaning of 
paralinguistic cues (Rivers, 1975). This is of par . 
ticular relevance to, the cj[jmprehension of cqIIo ^ 
quial French, where sound sequences, word'or 
der, and meaning often differ significantly from 
standard French, which forms the basis for stu , 
dents' expectations and where their familiarity 
with the sociO'Cultural context is limited. 

^In addition to stressing the active decision* 
making 4spect .of listening comprehension. 
Rivers and. Quinn have emphasized. « 

1) the necessity of giving students ample, 
practice in listening comprehension and ot^ 
providing them with what Quinn term^ a*, 
rich linguistic environment; ^ 

--2) the importance of structuring the listening 
activity so as* to,' a) provide studeots with, 
the* prior knowledge, expectations, 'a^ 
motivation that will maximize cornprehen) 
sion, b) relate it to specific language or^ 
non-language tasks which provide a goal 
for the activity as well as feedback to the * 

^ student, and c) give students practice 
the identification and interpretation of 
specifier lingi)t^istic and non -linguistic cues; 
3) the importance of presenting them with 
authentic speech as soon a^ possible. Thils ^ 
is important, nWonly because authentic 
speech is the reaK natural language which > 
we, ultimately want our students to under- 
stand, \)ut also Ipetause it differs ^'gnifi- 
cantly from the contrived speech of peda- 
gogical materials. If students are familiar 
only with formal or contrived speech, their 
linguistic expectations.. will be based on 
their knowledge of formal French and will 
be of limited help when they are in the^ ' 
presence of authentic informal speech. 

Authentic speech need not be exclusively in 
formal or colloquial speech. It can indeed cover 
the vyhole gamut of speech styles, 2^ the ex 
amplps presented by Rivers and Quinn suggest, 
Jfrom radio l*oadcasts to informal streej jnter 
views. But authentic^ speech implies iifformal 
and even colloquial speech, if one refers to the 
casual interaction between people vvj^ich prob 
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ably constitutes the larg^t amount of verbal ex ) 
change taking place in a given culture. There- 
fore, whether it is explicitly, stated as in Rivers, 
or implicitly as in Quinn, it must be inferred Xhit ^ 
both authors think that while it is important to 

, c6ver the whole laiige of >peech,styl^ a large 
share oflistening comprehension pracnce should 
be devoted to informal, colloquial French. 

- V What kind of authentic infprm^I speech docu 
, ments caft thr average Ameri^n teacher have 
access to? Many of , the foljbwing suggestions . 
have already been made by Rivers, Quinn, and 
other authors: 



1) Record convei^ations With or between 
French visitors to your school or to your 
dty. 

2> Ask French schools or French correspon 
dents to prepare tapes of free, unedited 
discu^ion^ on topics of common interest. . 

3) Ma]l& recordings from short wave radios of 
o^el discussions, interviews, and live 

Sporting in France and irC Canada. If you 
^ do not have the facilities available you may 
request suclji materials frpm' the French - 
Cultur^t Services or you may try writing , 
directly to the, radio stations (see Nelson 
and Woods Radio in Foreign Language 
Clais for more specific information). 

4) The journal Le Frangais dans le monde 
has severiil soft records of street intei^riews 
which can easily be copied on tape. 

5) Ask French tekchers with whom you corre 
3pond to record radio pr television pro 

- grams for you and offei^ tor do the same for 
tfeem. 

6?) 'When you visit France, take a portable 
tape . recorder and record conversations 
unobtrusively in the kind of setting or on 
the type of subjects that are usually. pre- 
sented In textbooks (shopping,, reactions to 
current events, discussing weekend proj- 
ects, eating out in a restaurant, .etc.). 

7) Encourage your students to §ee Fren<;h 
films, especially those where the language 
is^not stated and formal, and to record seg 
mehts of the conversations for further in 
depth work. 

Invite several native speakers who knq^w 
one another well and ask their permission 
to discreetly tape their conversation. They 
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may be, slightly intimidated at^first-aiid 
co;isequently more formal -but they will 
S009 relax and be natural.- You may also 
^ mteryene to direqt the conversation towardy 
* * thf topics that you know your students 
would be iriter^ted in. 
9) Some commercially prepared materials 
' already* exist. Pimsleur s Le Ppnt sonore 
acknowledges the different between the' 
m^jor speech sCyies. famiUer (colloquial), 
'standard, and soign4 (formal), and it pro- 
.vides listening activities that e;xemplify 
tjjpse differences. The section on collo- ' 
quial French is composed of short sen- 
tences that reflect the main phonetic^ 
changes that occur in fast informal speech. • 
^ However, it does not take-apy account of 
fklse^tarts, hesitatio;i pauses, and fill;in 
^ worcls. It also limits itself to the-phonetic 
aspect of collpquial French, on the premise 
tKat comprehension problems due to pbo 
netic variations are most evident in collo* 
quial French. Phonetic difficulties, how- 
ever, are by no means the only type of dif 
rtculty presented by colloquial French, nor 
probably the most important one, as the 
writer's own research indicates. ' 

^ ' * 

There are also Several detective stories 
prepared and recorded by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation which are available from 
the E.M.C. Corporation (Suivez la Ptste,^ 

' Airodrame, Vient de paraitre, etc.)- The record 
ings are technically excellent and they use sinyjle" 
Freiich, especially in terAis of syntax.. At the . 

"sam» time> they retalrf the simplicity, colorful- 
ness, and authenticity of Irxformal speech. They 
are also fun and interesting to listen to and they 
illustrate many situations of everyday life, such 
as helping someone use a public telephone, or- 
dering drinks in a'caf6, inquiring about a hotel 
room, or discussing topics of current interest X6.e 
accompanying textbooks provide complete tape 
scripts, some vocabulary help, some pattern 
drills, and right or wrong comprehensfpn checks 
If teachers wish to stress listening cdhiprehen 
siori, however, they may prefef not to let students 
use the books and to develop supplementary ma- 
terials of their own instead. For instance, at The 
Ohio St^ite University we have prepared a 'self * 
paced student' manual of Suivez la Piste (Bonin, 
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1974) which includes, a) some information about 
tlie setting and the protagonists for each episode, 
b) a inore extensive vocabulary list than the one 
provided in the textbook, c) some cloze pro- 
cedure listening activities,' d) a self-check for the 
right or wrong questions recorded on tape, and 
e) a set of questions about each episode. In this 
way, teachers may let students work completely 
>on their own, check their work periodically in 
their workbooks, or use each episode and set of 
questions as a departure point for class discus- 
sion, skits, story completion, etc. 

Materials such as those described above can be 
used with equal success in different types of* 
classes. Iircon^rsation classes they can'prt)vide a ' 
point of departure for discussion by presenting 
as and attitudes that students can react to. 
Ideally, both to facilitate comprehension and to 
sensitize students to speech styles, the same topic* 
could be dealt with on several levels. For in- 
stance, one could ^tart with a formal editorial on 
the death penalty, then listen to a radia panel 
, discussion on the same topic, thep to a recording 
of street interviews or an informal 'discussion 
. among friends. In a culture and civilization 
class, they can serve as illustrations of the dif- 
ferences and similarities in cultural patterns. 
Students may abo be asked what socio-cultural 
inferences they can make about the relationship 
of the speakers, their ipode of interaction, their 
cultural assumptions, their ^alue system, and 
♦ their reactions. In a pronunciation class, con* 
stant comparison sheuld bexm*ade between calfe- 
' fill, formal diction and informal speech, and the 
resulting sound changes, so that students will, 
become aware of .speech styles and, be able tcJ . 
' understand natural informal speech, fn*. grains . 

mar classes, likewise, students should be shown 
, whar happens to traditional syntax/in .casual' 
speech. Finally, these documents can even be 
used in a literature class, in the form of inter- 
views with literary figures or actors, but also in 
the form of recordings of plays o/ passages from 
novels wl\pre the colloquial style is used. 

|The strategies that can be used iq .develop 
listening comprehension otcolloquial French are 
much thfc same as those suggested for compre- 
hension of standard French. Many of the follow 
ing hav^ already been suggested by various au- 
thors,*^They can be subdivided into preparation 
to listening and in tp post listerting activities, all 
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of which tfnd to give students a ^pose fbr^' 
listening, hejp in processing the $^nd stri^mi^ 
and help in, focusinjE; tHeir attention oq th? rele- 
vant elements. 

Prior to listening to the recording the teacher* 
may want to do one otmore of tlie follo^ving: 

1) give an introduction to its theme; 

2) giveasummaryof its content; ^ ; 

3) extract basic sentences to bqj}ieafd and 
analyzed before listening^ to the Whole t 
passage; ' • 

4) provide student? with a list of colloquial 
vocabulary ;y6rds and their st^andard 

, . French equivalents; 

5) give studertts some words in standard 
French and ask them if^hey can figure out " 
from the context what their colloquial 
counterparts are; 

6) give students a standard French version of * 
ttie 'conversation and ask them to indicate 

1) which words were used ii^ place of cei* 
tain standard words, 2) .which differences 
they noticed in the syntactic structure, and 
4 5) which differences they noticed in the 
$ouna sequences; 

7) ask them to identify the cultural' dif- 
^ ferences that the conversation illustrates; 

8) ask them to listen for specific information 
focusing on the "who, where, when, and 

, how." on the relationship of the speakers 
or oa.their feelings toward one another; ' 

9) ^ve them, before listening, the list of ques- 

tions that they will be asked to answer after 
listening to the {)assage; 
10) give students all the nece^ary information 

about what is to be said in each repartie of ' 
the exchange, have them compose the dia- 
logue in standard French, then have them 
compare it to the real, colloquial conversa- 
tion. 

While they are listening, students may be, asked 
to: 

• 1) fill in missing words in a writtefn script; ' 

2) take dictation; 

3) .give an approximate transcription of what 
was said; / " 

4) rephrase each response in standardTtrench 
with the help of systematic questioning 
from the teacher and then analyze the dif- 
ferences. , • ^ *• 
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After listening to the audio document, students 
may be asked to: 

1) write a summ'ary*irx standard French of the 
main points of the conversation; 

2) answer right or wrong, multiple choice or 
content questions relating to the content of 
the passage; 

3) . identify the main ideis that were expressed 

and discuss their own feelings and reac* 
tions to the points of view; 

4) identify and discuss the cultural differ 
ences phat they noticed; 

5) analyze the dynamics of interaction be 
twee|i the speakers and discuss their own 
reactions to the situation. 



An important "Outcome of such exposure 

• should^not only be a better comprehension of in- 
formal spoken French but also an awareness of 
the nature, range of applicability, and significant^ 
features of the various speech styles. The next 
two sections will, therefore, attempt to defint the 
socip cultural parameters of colloquial French, 
and to present its most salient linguistic features. ^ ^ 

Definition and Socio-linguistic Function ) 
of Colloquial French ^ 

Colloquial French sfibuld not be confused with 
slang, although it may derive a lai;ge^part of its 
lexicon from slang. Nor is it the language of the 
lower or uneducated classes, i^^ebster's diction 
ary defines colloquial as "pertaining to, or used 
in, conversation, especially fajniliar conversa 
tion, acceptable and correct in ordinary conver 
satipn," and Le Petit Robert adds "quon 
emploie naturellement, en tons milieux, dans la » 
conversatipn courante "Thus, collo^ial French 
or le frangais familier is simply. an informal use, 
of the la age which implies the parity.of the* 
social status of the spealcers and the spontaneity 
of their speech, * \ < ' 

The progressive disappearance of any clearfy 
class-associa(ed type of French is largely due to 
the generalized access^ to education, the om- 
^nipresence of the spoken language in the media,^ 

• and.the breaking down4)f social barriers between 
classes. According to Guiraud (1969), colloquial 
French is the result of the merging of two his- 
torjcally distinct types of speech: ^e infoimalV'* 
speech of the bourgeois classes and popular 



French as spoken by.the peuple (p. 24). Because 
of the numerical superiority of the working, 
classes, and Because the social recognition ,they 
gained also extended to their language, their ac- 
cess to the mainstream of French life had a 
/greater impact on thejan^age. Colloquial 
French may, therefore, be viewed also as a sort of 
popular language which has been filtered and 
purified by the linguistic habits acquired 
through education. > 

The study of the evolution of *the language 
shows th^t most ne\>i forms have a popular ori- 
gin. In the course of their ascent, many are 
discarded but many also gain progressive accep- 
tance and finally become established as the 
norm. What still appears somewhat colloquial 
today may ^ell become standard tomorrow; 
thus, colloqtnal French is often referred to as le 
frangais avanc€h) linguists. In fact, according 
to Guiraud, noronly is colloquial French widely 
i;sed by all social groups, but it may be lin- 
guisticafly more authentic and, therefore, more 
enduring than formal French. Rather than con- 
forming to artificial rules imposed by gr^m« 
marians who tried to freeze the evolution of the 
language tj»ree centuries ago, colloquial French 
behaves according to the organic and historical 
laws of the evolutibn of Frenc)i and, therefor^', 
represents a more advanced st^ge of its natural 
development (p. 25). 

Current spoken language encompass^ thrise 
basic niveaux de langue or speech registers, col- 
loquial French (frangais Jamilier ou reldcM), i 
standard French (frangais standard ou courafit) 
and f(ymal French (frangais *soign4 ou 
recherche). Those, three levels constitute what* 
Colette Stourdz6 (1969) terms le bon usage. The 
way she views their function is illustrated by the 
figure below. 
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Thb figure also shc^ws that the spoken form, in 
general* is more Infla^nced by popular and cpl 

, loquia:! French, whereas the^^written iform is more 
influenced by formal an^» literary French. The 
elision or maintenance' pf, the^ ne part of the 
negative ist a^good iUustrationpf this dichotomy. 
In conversation, the elisioa of neHs so cdmmon 
that one hardly notices it (e.g.. J(e) crois pas), 
whereas it is improper lOydrop it when writing a 

r ^letter. Thus, the dictates of the bon^usage are 
different dependingon the medium. 

What jis considered proper or acceptable not 
only varies .according to the medium (Writing 
versus^ speaking), but also according to#the cjr 
cumstances of the act of communication, A na 
tive speaker of a given language actually controls 
several varieties of that language and intuitively 
knows when to use theiti, depending on what 
Crystal and Davy (1^69) have termed "situa., 

* tional variables" or **dimensions of situational 
, constraint^." Some of the situational variables 

that determine the kind of speech style to be used 
in a given act of oral communication are "dia 
lect," "discourse." "province** apd "katus.'* 
. 'Dialect" refers to the kind^of linguistic features 
that reveal the geographical origin of the speaker 
(region^ dialect) or his position on the social 
scale (social dialect). "Discourse*' refers to two 
kinds of variability, a) the difference between 
speech and writing, anjd b) the difference be 
tween monologue and dialogue which results 
ffom the. nature of the participation in the Ian 
guage event, "Province refers to ^he features 
that can be correlated with the kind of occupa- 
tional or professional activity in whicfh the 
speakers are engaged. "Status" refers to the 
systematic vacations which correspond to the 

* rdaxive social standing of the speakers. Factors 
associated with status are formality versus in 
formality, respect or deference versus familiarity 
,or rudeness, intimacy, kinship and hierarchical 
relations in general. Although there is no one to 
one correlation between a set of linguistic forms 
and a given situation, certain features tend to be 
more frequent in one speech style than in 
another and can, therefore, be regarded as "sig 
ntflcant featur^.** ' ^ 

Main Linguistic Aspects of Ck)IloquiaI French 
and Their Effect on Listening Comprehension 

Rather than presenting a thorough and sys 
tematic overview of the significant features of 



. colloquial Fren*ch. this sectiqn wilhidentify the 
major sources of interference with listening com 
prehension. Some examples of the most salient 
pheriomena will be included as illustrations. 

Orfe of the reasons stated by ^Rivers (1975) and 
Quinn (1975) for using unedited spoken 
language was its built in redundancy which 
makes comprehension easier, and the freq^uent 
pauses and fill in words which give the listener 
tirhe for processing the -speech stream. Neither 
author offers research 'dat4 to' support their 
. claims, however, and the writer's ovvn research 
did not provide information on that aspect of the 
comprjUy^nsion of colloquial French, since the 
items ^pie not broken up by .hesitation pauses 
and rephrasing. The abundance of cues and the 
help they provide in understanding has been very , 
convincingly demonstrated by Rivers, but it i§u 
the writer's conviction that the advantage gained 

. by such redundancy may well be lost unless the 
listener is ^so familiar with other aspects of col 
loquial Freiich. such as those described below. 

1) As a result of the relative degree of fa 
miliarity. shared knowledge*and freedom to ex 
press one's emopons in a spontaneous, unedi^d 
form which .ace. implijed by i^e yse of the'rol 
16quial styl^," there is a deterioration of the syn 
tax and^ -a' correspondingly heavy reliance on 
supra segtne;ital features. In fact, it can be said 
' , that the Importance of rhythm, speed and ia 
tonation are inversely proportional to the gram 

^ matica^6ohefence of the sentence, and directly 
proportional to the emotional state of the 
speaker (Uon. 1968).' 

^In^'coUoquial speech, utterances will b^ de 
liveried in a s.taccato rhythm rather than in an' 
^ even one. They will follow^ highfy inflected in 
tonation contour. They^wilfbe broken up fiy ext 
clamations. laughter, and hesitation pauses as 
well as by interruptions and non-verbal cues 
from the interlocutors. In this rapid crossfire of 
verbal and non verbal exchange, where each ut 
terance is often suspended in^midstream either 
because of an interruption or because the back . 
ground of shared knowledge makes it unneces 
a^f^,to complete the thought, or because the 
'^p^fer is groping for his 'ideas or venting his 
^ emotions, the foreigfMistener mayj^et lost very 
easily. He does not share the speakers' pool of 
common lif& experience, cultural alfusions and' 
non verbal cues. Hardly has he started process 
ing the elements of a sentence , when it is in 
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ter,rUpted<4n tl^e middle and he has to mentally 
formulate it^ completion, based on his' expecta 
tions, while trying to listen to the next utterance. 
At the same time,, the listener must regain t^rn 
porarily its essential meaning in case the speaker 
comes back to it after a short diversion,, as is 
oft^jl the case in colloquial speech which pro 

* qe^i&'^^.darts and rushes in different directions 
rather than a steady flight to the go^l. He' aflso 
has to fill nn what he could not hear* because 
several people were speaking at the same time or 
because of surxounding noises'. And, finally,, he 
has to cdntend with an ^ten faster tempo. In a 
study condu/tted by Jacqueline Lindenfeld. 
(1969). one of her^subjectsJiad a rate.of speech 
of 1 minute and 20 secondj^r 100 words in for 
mal^speech versus 1 minute per JOO words in col 
loquial speech, for another subject it was 45 
seconds and 35 .seconds .respeciiv^ly. The dif 
ference.. however, is not so much io an overall 
greater spe^d but^m th^'fact that groups of words 
are rushed toge^er while others are allowed to 
trail off or separated by longjiesitation pau5es 
or 'fill in words (often considerably contracted, 
for instance, bten-^ben, mats alors^malors, 
mats enfm-^menfin, cest d dire-^stadire). • 

The ungrammatic-ality, brevity and choppi- 
ness of the sentence and- the high percentage of 
misfires or false starts as well as the reliance on 
shared knowledge and on ihtonation to^nvey 
the meaning can be illrustrated by the following 
utterance: ^ . - s 

Tu sais . euh . . oui» j(e) t'ai dit . . . cub . . . 
(hesitation, caution) Ben oui. j(c) te I'ai difhicr* . . 
Menfm:!^ t(e) souviens pas! (impatience) Eh^cn 
tes copains . . . iHs) . . . i(ls) \ . . oui, quels salauds 
quand mdmeJ hem! (disgust). I(ls) sent pas venus. 
ttjs copains! Et les aut(res), r(l)s 6taient pas con* 

* tents. j(e) t assure (annoyance, sarcasm). 

Unless the student has been trained to dis 
criihinate between meaningful and irrelevant 
cu^ or VtW in words, ^he may well be confused 
and overwhelmed by the amount of data to pro 
cess. One advantage 'of colloquial speech for the 
foreign listener, however, should be io'the abun 
dance of affective cues. It may be hard to 
understand what was actually said, but it is 
relatively easy to perceive excitement, anger, 
pleasure or even sarcasm in the intonation, 
gestures facial expressions of the speakers. 
^ 2) Due to the deficiency and deterioration of 
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the syntax, intonation and rhythm assunte func 
tions that are normally performed by the syntax. 
For instance, in colloquial French, intonation, 
rather than word order, is commonly used to dif 
ferentjate. questions from statements (e.g., Tu 
viens? Votis etes d'accord? Cest fait avec quoif). 
Confirmation questions are asked by me^ns of an' 
appended fprmula (e.g., Cest joli, hem?) or by 
use of the ne^tive («.g., Vous trouvez pas que 
c'est une bonne id^e?). Questions can also be 
reinforced by the use of expletive elements (e.g., 
Ou est-ce quil estf-^Ou est-ce quil est 
done?-* Ou diable estce quil ^st 4onc?), 

intonation also assum^a key role in the ar 
ticulation of the discours^^ The relationship be 
tween clauses is no bnger expressed by syntactic 
means (e.g., // n'esv pas venu parce q^'il itait 
malade, or Etant donn4 qu H 4tait malade, il lui 
a 4t4 impossible de venir), but by the juxtaposi 

' tion of ideas linked by the appropriate' intona 
tron-^^e.g., II nest pds venu. II eiait malade.). 
Occasi^5naJly, however, the speaker ma^ wish to 
emphasise the relationship between the different 
elements. In this casS, emphatic fcjrms will be 
used in place of.the usual coryunctions (e.g., // 
aufait bien voulu veni^, seulen}ent voila, U est 
tombi malade,), , , * 

Intonation, paired with an idiomatic use of 
certain constructions, can also convey a meaning 
which is ^bstantially different from the stan- 
dard one*. Yoj instance, '^Qu'est-ce qu'i(l) va 
tomberris not a question about what is going'to 
fcdl but an emphatic exclamation about the 

J' .amount of rain the speaker expects to §ee pour- 
ing down any minute^ Likewise,' '"Qu'est-ce 
qu'on ^ s(e)*faire passer*'- \s said in anticipation 

" of the stolding ^fhe speakers expect to be sub- 
jected to; ^.r}d *'Qutest-ce qu*i(l)' fait beaur^is 
sifhply the colloquial equivalent of the" formal 
expression **Comme il fait beavS' 
^ As a ri^ult of th^ syntactic features of col- 
loquial French, theVon-native has. to pay close 

^ attention to intonation as well as Jo word order. 
He has to mentally supply the missing function 
words or tecognize their emphatic replacements, 
he has to distinguish between words that carry 
functional meaning and those that simply convey 
the mood of the speaker^ and he has to be awaco 
of possible idiomatic meanings. 

3) Sentences do not always follow the word 
order that students have learned to expect from 

s their exposure to standard French. In colloquial 
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French, the word order frequently reflects the af 
fective priorities of the speaker. Depending on 
which concepts come first to his mind, emphasis 

' can be placed on the subject (e.g., Les copains, 
lb vont m aider, Lui, il s*enfiche), on the direct 
object (e,g., Ce hire, tu las lu?)/ on the verb 
(e.g.. Buttiis, on les a batttis d plate couture^, 
, on the attribtlte of the sUbject (e.g., 'Pas fin, le 
mecf), or on the adverb (e.g., Trop . . . , il 
mange trop). Any element of the message can 

' also be emphasized by the use. of c*est (e.g., 
C'est mot qui voiis le dit) ox other emphatic 
devices (e.g.. Pour ce qui est de la^bagnole, 
j(e) m'en occuperai), * 

Another striking difference between cjailoquial 
and standard French is the deletion of the ne 
part of the negative (e.g., ye sais pas which is 
often pronounced chepa). 

4) Because of the elision of sounds and even of 

* certain grammatical elemelStfe, .or because of 
" rushed or mulnbled words and interfering 
noises, the student is often unable to recognize 
words or constructions that she* knows. 

Governed by a need for speed and facility, the 
phonologj of informal French i& .Characterized 

. by axareless articulation of many sounds and the 

\ elision of some. This is particularly the case with 
the mute *'e,'* which is dropped whenever the re 
suiting articulatory difficult is not too great 
{c.g.,\Je n(e)ie 1(e) dirai pas,)* 

The elision of the mute "e" also results in a) a 
reduction of the number of syHables 
vous 1(e) dis /3vuldi /, cfel)afne) s(e) voit pas / 

. sasvwapa/), b) an accumulation of consonant 
clusters (e.g.," f(l) s'est r(e)pns / iserpri/,7Te>) t(e) 
Vai dit ' Stledi.'), c) a greater frequejKy of con 
sonnes g^minees (e.g., Qa(e) sent f sassa/, iUs) 
sont d(e)dans . isodda. ), and d) the assimilation 
oi the consonants .thus brought together (e.g.. 
, 3/ becomes /$/ in j(e) pense /Spas/). 

^ Other sounds can also be dropped, such as the 

' "u** of the pronoun tu (e.g., t*es pas venu?), the 
"I" of i\it pronoun jV (e.g., i(l) s'est trompd, i(l)s 
iraient '/ izirt,', i(l)ya /ja/), and the and the 

/'r * especially when they kre at the endl of a word 
(e.g., c'est un pauv(fe) type, elle (n)a p(l)us 
rien dt se mett(re) su(r) 1(e) dds, i(l) y a que(l) 
que chose su(r) la tab(lej). 

' . As 4 result of these phonetic changes the word 
boundaries become blurred and students h^vd 
more dJfficxilty in segmenting the speech stream 
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into recognizable elements. Since tile mute e 
has only rarely a phonetic value, its elision also 
resulujj 4 .heavier concentration of informa 
tion canning sounds. Students* Uspally lack the _ 
thorough knowledge of the phonology, syntax 
and lexicon of the language that/ would enable 
them to have the fight set of expectations and to 
fill in what they did not hear or c^d not perceive 
clearly. 

5) Semantic processing is alsoi 
presence of many unknown tei 
turn, reduces the accuracy of 
pectations about phonology and syntax. 

Whereas the morphology, syn(tax and phonol-* 
ogy of colloquial French can bejderived from, or 
related to, known forms, its lexicon includes 
many words that non natives have never encoun 
tered befor,e or which are used! with totally dif- 
ferent meanings. It is like having, to learn a 
whole new set of terms, and loTj this reason it 
ortea.j)roves to be the single meet difficult aspect 
of French for the foreign stu^enlr (e.g., il (n)y 
pige rien versus il ne compiend, pas, on va se 
ballader versus noxis allom nous promener, c'est 
kif kif versus c*est la meme chose, passe moi ton 
dico \CTsus passe-moi ton dictionhaire). ^ 

To make matters worse, there is usually more 
than one colloquial word>or expression that can 
be used in place of oife standard word, and each 
may carry a different connotation or a different 
degree of intensity (e.g., je suis fauchi, je suis 
fauchi comme les bids, fai pas le rond, j at. pas 
un rqdls, je suis a s?c, etc., in place of^e nai pas 
d argent). Conversely, the sartie v^ord can carry 
, dffferent meanings. For instance, the expletive 
done can indicate friendly exhortation (e.g., t'en 
fais done pas! . . a pressing request (e.g., Ne . 
travaille done pas tant!), irritation (e.g., Taisez 
votis done.'), surprise or reprobation (e.g.. Eh 
ben dites done!)', or it may sirtply semras an at- , 
tention catcher (e.g., Dis done . . . , t(u) pour 
rais pas m(e) refiler une.sechef). 

Taken separately, each of those aspects of col 
loquia) French would be eiiough to constitute a 
serious barrio to comprehensidri^ but the prob 
^ lem is al! the greater when they occur together, 
as is frequently the case in unedited speech. Fur 
therrriore, interference with a.C&r^tej)erception 
and successful processing on ^n^ level, be it 
phonolo^cal, syntactic or semantic, Is iikely to 
reduce the student s ability to/have accurate ex 
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pe^ctations and to make the fight decisioils~ on 
any other level, if the hypothesis formulated by 
Fqdor, Bever and Garrett is true. 

The speaker-hearer's decisions about. « the, 
phonetic anwlysis of the input are sensitive to his 
hypotheses about its- lexical, syntactic ajid semantic 
analyses. In fact, it is^plausibie to suppose that deci- 
sions at ez-ery level of anal)sis ate subject ^to feed- 
back from decisians at higher levels as well as feed 
forward from decisions at lower levels ' • 

Implications for Second 
Language Instruction 

it communicative competence is trUly a goal 
of language teaching, serious attention should be 
given _to wFiat such competence impfies. True 
communicative competence, beyond the basic ^ 
lev^l. includes awaren^ of the significant 
linguistic features of the main. speech styles and 
of the social conditions that determine their ap 
propriateness Although the rules are less clear 
*cut and less binding than those of grammar, 
speech styles and their various components must 
be congruent with the situational variables, in 
the same way that different elements of the syn 
tax have to agree with one another. Failure to 
know or to abide !)> these rules is just as much of 
a flavif in the subject s . communicative com 
pettnce as failure to observe grammatical rules. 
As Crystal and D^vy (1969) said, "A test of sue 
cessful education is whether we can communi 
cate, on a range of subjects, with people in 
various walks of life, and gain their understand-- 
ingas well as understand them. But to be in such 
position requires a sharpened consciousness of 
the form and functions of language, its place in 
society, its power ' (p^ 4). • • 

Before concluding that 'colloquial French^ 
should bc^aught in language programs, how 
ever, one should looic again at the act of com. 
munication from' the perspCfctive of the student. 
Given the generally accepted objective of acquir 
ing true communicative competence, which type 
of knovylWge wiirachieve the maximum output 
(i.e.. being able to understand and to make 
oneself understood) for the minimum input (i.e.. 
number of worck and structures to be learned)? 
Is it familiarity with colloquial French or with 
standard formal French? ' ' ■ 

Oral communication involves ai? active com- 
bination of listening and speaking. A§ "lis* 



teners/' American students have little* control 
over the kind of speech style used hy natives. 

* They have to understand French people as they 
do speak, if they \yish to undefttand them at all. 
*It is true that they have the option of asking their 
interlocutor to speak more slowly, to explain a 
term or even to rephrase what other people have 
said, but this implies an interference with the 
natural act of communication~v*hich is neither 
practical nor very desirable^ since the purpose of 
going abroad is precisely to hear the langtiage^as 
natives s*peak it spontaneously. Furthermore, 
even a -self-imposed linguistic censorship on the 
part of th^ natives so that the foreigner will not 
feel left out, is going to distort the nature and 
authenticity of what is said, how it is^aid and the 
very dynamics of social interaction. Thus, as far 
as listening comprehension is concerned, the 
visitor who wbhesi |o understand the kind of 
French that is spoken in informal conversation 
would greatly profit from considerable famili- 
arity with colloquial French. 

As "speakers," however, the American stu- , 
dents visiting France need to know the kind of 
French that will enaye thenrto express them- 
selves most effectively, in the greatest number of 
situations, without unduly shocking or amusing 
their listeners, and without calling upon them- 
selves some undesirable labeling. It seems evi- / 

"dent that a student who has devoted much time 
and energy acquiring an education would not 
especially want to be "branded" as uneducated,, 
uncouth, or even rude. . 

A study conducted by Jacqueline Lindenfeld 
(1969) shows that there is a significant correla- 
tion between social class and syntactic variation 
in French and that it is possible, to identify the 
.social class of an individual based on his or her 
speech. Lindenfeld limited her study to^yntactit 
variations as exemplified in the relative complex- 
ity of sentence structure used by educated upper- 
middle class' individuals versus little-educated 
working class individuals. She found that while 
there was almost no difference between the two 
classes of subjects when they used informal 
speech, the difference became very evident when 
tht situational context called for a formal speech ^ 
style. The colloquial speech style ten^s to level 

* The Psychology of Language, New Yo/k: jMcCraw-Hill. 
1974. p 280. ^ 
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off socio economic differences, and in \hat re 
^pect U can be viewed as a more democratic form 
of language. But it is through their difficulty inv 
speaking in a more formal and careful way when 
the situation t^2(^, require it, that the lower class 
speakers revealed their socio economic and edu 
national Imjokground. In contrast, the more edu . 
cated speakers showed a much higher degree of 
flexibility, they could use a formal, ^elaborate or 
elegant language when asked to address a large 
audience on a serious topic as well as a carefree 
and colloquial languag^e when the interchange 
was casual in style and content. Their ability to 
control and adapt their speech jtq the situalional 
expectations made them better communicators. 
This is precisely what CrystaJ and Davy have ^ 
identified as the mark of a truly educated 
speaker. Thus the goal is more to become a ' 
discriminate user of a whole range of speech 
styies rather than having complete and exclusive 
fluency jn one, especially in one which may carry 
a social stigma ^f it is the only one the user has at 
his disposal pi* if it is used in an incorrect con 
text. 1 

The effective and proper use of colloquial 
French requires not only the khow ledge of, its 
specific linguistic features but also a sensitivi^ to 
the socio cultural context Atid to the^ affective 
overtones of linguistic forms. Such awareness is 
definitely one of the goals language instruction 
should strive foL, and much can be done to 
achieve it in the classroom, but it will renx^in im ^ 
perfect "as lo;ig .as the student has not been 
steeped jn the foreign culture itself. It also im 
plies a considerable ma^ery of the "standard*' 
language, since colloquial language - as wetll as 
poetry at the other end of the spectrum j: are 
stylistic valriations from the norm and can be , 
fully appreciated" o;i/> in relation to that norm, 
theoretical though it may be. In terms of priori 
ties, then, the norm or stand^d language should 
be learned first, c'especially in the the develop- 
ment of speaking skills./From this perspective, 
then, a "middle of the road" languag^style will , 
certainly be riiore acceptable in a greater variety 
of circumstances than a highly stylized one, be it 
formal or colloquial. *Por instance, it is much 
$£^fer»to say J'niltes bien mangi than on a vache> 
ihent bten bpuffi^ and it will ^e acceptable both 
at a familydinner or a bianquet and in a student 
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^estaur<^ftt. Jt may lack colorfulness, but it is 
neither ostentatiously formal nor "offerpively 
familiar. ' ^ . 

Students are always eager to, learn slang ex 
pressions but they must be used wkh consider 
able discrimination in order to 4void cultural 
faux pas. to^ddition^ these expressions are ofte 
as ephemeral as they are* colorful. As 
Loriot points out in her review of Le 
ktikose by Robert Beauvais (1975), "not 
becomes more quickly outdated tban marginal 
languages."** Not only d9 jjiey difter according |o 
soC;ial and occupational groupings - thereby 
making >the learrjjng ysk much greater - bjjit a 
constant interaction with the ctilture is required 
in order to know what terms are "in." Who 
would know, for instance, that the term for a 
pretty girl was un colis,^ for someone who is 
depressed un superflip paramo and for a bisexual 
*un jazz tango unless t^ey had just ^pent some 
time among French stu^^ts? Even native speak 
ers quickly become out of touch with tKe latest 
slang inventions. Teaching French slang to our 
students may be fun, but it is a, luxury that 
should be engaged in onl^ sparingly and with 
great caution. It is simple common sense that 
they should learn frequently used teons before 
highly specialized ones, this is true of slang as 
well as pf technical language. It is also dishonest 

^ and ultimately unkind to teach students even 
relatively innocuous words like iou//er without 
specifying the social contexts in which they can 
and cannot be used. 

Another argument in favor of teaching stu 
dents to speak standard French first is that it has 
a greater linguistic output, at le^st as far as 
phpnology and syntax are concerned. For in 
st4|ice, given the standard form je ne sais pas, it^ 

, is«possible to derive the colloquial form ch^'pas 
h) appfying'the proper set of trar^sfprmati^nal 
morpho syntactic rules, but the reverse is not 
true. . 

Cpmmunication, however, involves listening 
comprehension just as much as speaking ability. 
In that respect, familiarity with colloquial 
Ftench will be essentitll if foreigners, wish to 
understand more * thaf^ just formal lexture^, 

^ ' Lc Prancofollc ci ic ' n6o-c6hnicn, Chxpress Juillct 
1975, pp! 14-20.. 
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speeches, l^roadcfists anJwjther forms of public 
address whicriRqdire dc^ram^ki(^^Tefu\ die 
cion. Thus both' speech ^^ttK^Hl^ taught. 
Emphasis should be ^^^BBS^ f'^^^^^ 
building up the speaking^il* at feast at the 
beginning and intermediate levels> and on col 
laquial French as well as standard French for 
listening comprehension. Materials for listening 
comprehension practice should reflect the vari- 
ety of oral styles commonly found in contem- 
porary usage with priority given to those oised in 
ordinary social interaction. 'I| is not within ahe 
jurisdiction of the language teacher to pass judg- 
ment on what is "good" or "bad** native French 
usage, the question should be rather "How rep- 
resentative is it of the kind of language used in 
those very situations that. are most typical of the 
foreign, culture?** In order to .make such judg- 
ments, teachers themselves need to have had 
^c onsiderable exposure to the interplay of Ian 

,^^auage and culture in its native; setting. There- 
^ore. it seems most important that teacher train- 
ing should include residence in the foreign coun- 
try where^ they can observe and practice the 
language in action. 

It is therefore recommejided that advanced 
language studies include substantial training in 
' socio -linguistics and in the stylistics^ of inter- 
personal communication as they apply to the 
target language. Such^tr^ining should cover the 
complete rafige of contemporary usage, includ- 
ing formal as well as colloquial French, and it 
should^ be clearly related to the study of the 
culture, .because the cultural and situational 
context govern their use. To provide this kind of 
contrastive a^nalysis. the instructbf could draw on 
any form of oral or written communication — 
from 'literature to impromjttu street Interviews — 
that exemplifies the lan^age styles commonly in 

^* use. Such study would be a useful tool not only to 
^understand and participate in everyday convert 
sations. but it would .'enable the students to 
understand better literary works where ' the 
dynamics of interaction of the characters are 
often Conveyed by a clever and deliberate use of 
the whole rangeof speech styles. Familiarity with 
colloquial French ^is almost a prerequisite to 
understanding modern novels, plays, and films 
whe^e colloquial F'rench. is used to reflect the 

^ ^social identity of the characters as wdl as the 



authors intention not to/stand.on ceremony. 
Familiarizing students with ^he significant 
phonologicak syntactic and lexical features of 
*'each speec* register and their socio Cultural 
, parameters would give them, an opportunity to 
become truly educated speakers, i.e., speakers 
who are fluent and discriminating in their, 
knowledge and use of French. 
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